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appropriated the classical inheritance of ancient Greece,
abandoning in fact, despite many protestations to the con-
trary effect, its earlier hostility to the culture of the pagan
world. It was not for nothing that the Christian scholars of
Alexandria had become the disciples of the^Greeks: the views
of Origen might be condemned as heretical, but Origen's
influence remained of paramount significance. The leaders
of the Eastern Church in the fourth century had studied at
the same universities as their pagan contemporaries, and the
rhetoric which all alike had learnt did not fashion pagan
eloquence alone, it moulded also the form of Christian
literature. The Church had allied itself with the imperial
Court: with Eusebius in the reign of Constantine the Great
a new courtly style arose to fit the changed conditions. The
curiosity and subtlety of the Greek intellect were not dead:
they did but take fresh spheres for their exercise: they de-
serted pagan philosophy for Christian theology and on this
ground fought their old battles. The creeds of Christianity
stand as permanent witness to the debt of the Church to
Greek thought. Thus, as pagan writers wearied and gave up
the unequal struggle, Christian authors pressed into the new
land, fired by the very novelty of their effort to a truly
creative activity. Zosimus (fifth century) is the last of the
pagan historians of the Empire, but the sixth century saw in
Procopius, who recounted the triumphs of Justinian, a
Christian successor in no way inferior to the champion of the
older faith. In this period ecclesiastical history, which begins
with Eusebius, comes to a close with Evagrius: only the
monastic chronicler remains to record the history of the East
Roman Church. Eunapius, the pagan, wrote the biographies
of the Neoplatonist philosophers of the fourth century, but
these are the memoirs of a narrow circle of enthusiasts: their
disciple, Julian the Apostate, in his Misopogon acknowledged
that their credo could win but little response from the
citizens of Antioch, the capital of Roman Asia. But in
Egypt a new 'philosophy* had been born, the asceticism of
the Christian monk, and the greatest literary work of Athana-
sius^the Life of Antony the Egyptian solitary, is a religious
classic which was read alike in the East and, through the
medium of a Latin translation, in western Europe. This